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FRENCH AGRICULTURE.—EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 





[ Harvest in Normandy. ] 


Aw account has already been given in ‘ The Penny Ma- 
gazine’ (Nos. 234 and 237) of the social condition, the 
manners and costume of Normandy ; but the above cut, 
from an original sketch, affords an opportunity of pre- 
seuting further details of the rural economy of this inter- 
esting part of France. 

A glance at the cut is sufficient to show that agricul- 
tural industry in Normandy is regulated by circum- 
stances different from those which determine the charac- 
ter of British husbandry. “ Seven horses, four men, and 
two boys, will carry eight or ten acres of barley a-day, 
haif a mile distance, at a cost of 5s. 6d. an acre.”* In 
Normandy the average produce of barley is from 425 to 
460 sheaves per hectare (24 acres), each sheaf weighing 
28} pounds, or about 2 stones.t The produce of ten 
acres will therefore be about 1840 sheaves. To carry 
eight of these at one journey, as appears from the cut to 
be the practice, 230 journeys of one mile each must be 
performed. For several days of continuous labour, and 
with a weight of 16 stones on his sides, the small though 
hardy and active Norman horse would not, on an aver- 
age, perform more than 20 miles a day; and it would 

* Bayldon on ‘ Rents and Vaiuations.’ 

+ Parliamentary Paper—‘ Foreign Agric.’ 
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take at least 11 days to harvest a field whioh the 
English farmer, aided by capital, is enabled to secure in 
one day, at an expense of less than 3/. To get through 
the same work in the same time on the Normandy plan, 
11 men and 11 horses would be required. What a 
waste of labour is here! The farmer in England com- 
bines his forces in such a manner that not a moment is 
lost. One of his waggons is always loading in the field, 
another is on the road, and another unloading at the 
barn; and the work is more cheerfully and vigorousiy 
performed than if each of the men were creeping the 
whole of the day by the side of his horse laden with eight 
sheaves. 

It is quite evident, therefore, from the above compari- 
son of the economy in the two modes of harvesting grain, 
that in Normandy the land is cultivated under circum- 
stances which differ materially from those by which the 
English farmer is surrounded ; and that in fact the 
Norman practice can only co-exist with an occupation of 
the land so circumscribed as to afford but little surplus 
after each family has derived the means of subsistence 
from the annual produce. The chief object of obtaining 
a surplus at all is to provide a few luxuries which cannot 
be raised from the land; cash for the ae) of taxes 
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and other small expenses, besides a small sum to be 
hoarded for important emergencies. The manufacture 
of materials for wearing apparel is an occupation of the 
winter’s evening. In such a position, the cultivator of 
the soil can afford to carry on his pursuit in a manner 
which would be ruinous on a large farm in England, 
where the best principles of agriculture must be studied, 
and the land is stimulated to the utmost of its productive 
powers. Nearly all the necessaries and the whole of the 
luxuries of life must be obtained by exchange in the one 
case, and the amount of these which can be purchased 
depends upon the quantity of produce which is 
brought to market by every effort of skill and intelli- 
gence. In the other case many wants are supplied with- 
out having recourse to the medium of exchange, and the 
tastes and habits, which can only find the means of gra- 
tification out of the sale of surplus produce, not existing 
in any great strength or variety, the stimulus to agricul- 
tural improvement is not quickened, and the land yields 
only halt the produce which a superior system would 
force from it. “The power of exchanging is the vivify- 
ing principle of industry. It stimulates agriculturists to 
adopt the best system of cultivation, and to raise the 
largest crops, because it enables them to exchange what- 
ever portion of the produce of their lands exceeds their 
own consumption, fur other commodities conducive to 
their comforts and enjoyments ; and it equally stimulates 
manufacturers to improve the quality and to increase the 
quantity and variety of their goods, that they may 
thereby be enabled to obtain a greater quantity of raw 
produce. A spirit of industry 1s thus universally dif- 
fu:ed ; and that apathy end languor which are charac- 
teri-tic of a rude state of society entirely disappear.”* 
“The soil of France is for the most part better than that 
of England ;”"¢ and yet “the whole agricultural capital 
employed in England is to that applied to the support of 
labourers as five to one; that is, there is four times as 
much agricultaral capital ased as there is of capital ap- 
plied to the maintenance of labour used directly in till- 
age.”’{ In France the auxiliary capital used does not 
amouat to more than twice that applied to maintain 
rustic labour.§¢ The agricultural labourer is better fed 
and better clothed in Eagland than in France; yet out 
of every 1000/. of agricultural capital in England 200/. 
ouly is expended in manual labour, while in France 333/. 
is devoted to the same purpose on a better soil, but with 
far less valuable results. 

The state of French agriculture, as compared with that 
of England, is likewise illustrated by the well-known 
fact that io England the proportion of individuals em- 
ployed in this department of industry is as one to two, 
while in France exactly the contrary exists, and instead 
of ove agriculturist raising produce enough for his own 
support and that of two non-agriculturists, the labours of 
two agriculturists are required to maintain one non- 
agriculturist. The comparative effects will be better 
comprehended by resolving the whole population of a 
couutry iato one class. Such a community would ne- 
cessarily be in a state of great radeness, not only as re- 
gards literature, the arts and sciences, and everything 
which varies and embellishes life, but also in respect 
to the implements of labour and the simplest. articles 
of necessity. The sketch at the head of this notice is as 
significant an illustration as could well be presented of 
the two causes which contribute to depress the agricul- 
ture of France. 1. The practice which it exhibits indi- 
cates the want of stimulus occasioned by the compara- 
tively small amount of produce put into circulation 
through the medium of exchange; and 2. It also may 
be taken as inseparable from the division of the land into 


* Mr. M‘Culloch on‘ Disposal of P operty by Will.’ 
+ Arthur Young: * Travels in France.’ : 


t Jones on* Rent,’ p, 230, 
§ Count Chaptal. 
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small occupations. The total number of proprietors of 
estates in France is 10,896,682; and the total number 
of estates or divisions of estates is 123,360,338.* This 
does not give the number of individual properties, but, 
according to the Duke de Gaete, the number in 1818, 
when there were 10,414,121 taxable properties, was 
4,833,000 ; and perhaps the present number may be 
taken at nearly 5,000,000, who with their families con- 
stitute about one-half of the population of France. 

Since the Revolution the agriculture of France has 
undergone great improvements. Before that event the 
proportion of agriculturists to non-agriculturists was, ac- 
cording to the best authorities, as four to one, instead of 
two to one, as at present. Arthur Young, who travelled 
in France in the years 1787-8-9, states that, in some of 
the finest districts, agriculture was then in the same state 
as in the tenth century. The pastures of Normandy 
have always been celebrated for their richness, and 
Arthur Young thought we had nothing equal to them 
either in England or Ireland, “ not even the Vale of 
Limerick.” These pastures were well stocked ; but with 
regard to tillage, and Normandy was understood to be 
one of the best cultivated provinces in France, he re- 
marks :-—*“ I did not see a well-cultivated acre in the 
whole province. You everywhere find either a dead and 
useless fallow, or else the fields so neglected, run out and 
covered with weeds, that there can be no crop propor- 
tioned to the soil.” “ Shameful products!” he ex- 
claims, after givi the average crops of what he 
terms these “ noble soils ;” and yet there was everything 
which could invite and stimulate the industry of man,— 
but his efforts Were paralyzed :—* The political institu- 
tions and spirit of the Government having for a long 
series of ages tended strongly to depress the lower classes 
and favour the higher ones, the farmers, in the greater 
part of France, are blended with the peasants.” They 
were destitute either of capital or enterprise. The mode 
of raising the taxes also tended to repress agricultural 
improvement. It has left, however, one consequence 
which may be regarded as beneficial rather than other- 
wise. A little show of wealth being taken as a sign that 
more existed, which would appear were it not for fear of 
being taxed, the principle of economy became deeply 
rooted both in the habits and manners of the people. 

The domains of the “ Grand Seigneurs” were not culti- 
vated in a manner which made up for the generally de- 
fective character of French agriculture. In a rich 
district iter: ected by rivers, and one of the best situated 
for markets, Arthur Young observes—* The quantity of 
waste land is surprising.” A great proportion of this land 
belonged to two of the largest landowners in France ; 
and he adds—“ Thus it is, whenever you stumble on a 
Grand Seigneur you are sure to find his property a de- 
sert.” * ** “ All the signs of their greatness I have yet 
seen are wastes, /andes, deserts, ferns, ling. Go to their 
residence, wherever it may be, and you would probably 
find them in the midst of a forest, very well peopled with 
deer, wild boars and wolves.” And agam,—‘ Great 
lords love too much an environ of forests, bears, and 
huntsmen, instead of marking their residence by the ac- 
companiment of well-cultivated farms, clean cottages, 
and happy peasants.” As to the state of the peasantry, 
says a contemporary writer, “ Humanity will suffer 
by a detail of their manner of livingt.” These woods 
and forests, in which the old noblesse had followed 
the chase, according to elaborate rules more resem- 
bling those of an art than a pastime, were the first 
to suffer devastation when the revolutionary storm 
spread itself into the remote corners of France. Mr. 
Greene, writing in May, 1791, says—“ The devasta- 


* €Statisties of France :’ Tables published by the Minister of 
Commerce in 1335. 

+ * Normandy during the Revolution’ by G. Greene, land- 
aygest to the prince of Monaco for estatesin Lower Normandy. 
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tion committed in the prince’s woods and forests, and 
the theft and plunder of his timber, are amongst the 
first acts of violence; they have hewn down and cast 
into the fire whole thriving nurseries of oak and beech, 
and stripped every tree that answered to a poor man the 
trouble of cutting down. In a word, the whole estate 
begins to exhibit,in a natural sense, a mutilated and 
mangled prospect, once pleasing and profitable, and, in 
a moral sense, a yet more melancholy view of the depra- 
vity, the ingratitude, and the wantonuess of men when 
they have not the fear of the law to restrain them.” But 
the Revolution marched onward ; the feudal apie 
of the nobility and clergy were abolished; the gabelle, 
corvées, and other oppressive exactions put an end to; 
the property of the church and of the emigrants was 
thrown upon the market, and passed into the hands of a 
new class of proprietors : these have been the causes to 
which, in conjunction with the more general extension of 
knowledge, the subsequent improvement of French agri- 
culture is to be attributed. The further subdivision of 
the land may check its progress, but that is an_ evil 
which, in the course of events, may be currected without 
any departure from the principle of equal partition of 
property. 

A few words may be said on the share which women 
in France take in the occupations of husbandry. In this 
country the rural labours performed by women are of so 
easy a nature, and are regarded in so agreeable a light, 
as to furm a pleasing feature in poetical descriptions of 
rural life.* But with us the labour of women is gene- 
rally only needed at extraordinary seasons of activity, 
their household duties and the care of their families 
claiming their attention in the interval. Throughout 
the continent, but particularly in France, the women are 
employed at all seasons and in every description of rural 
labour. The value of a woman’s labour approaches 
more nearly that of a man’s than in England. In the 
duchies of Mecklenburg the value of a day and a half of 
a woman’s labour is reckoned equivalent to one day’s 
labour of a man,t while in England the rate at which 
women are paid for field labour shows that the propor- 
tionate value is as two to one, instead of, as in Mecklen- 
burg, one and a half to one. This may perhaps be 
taken as good evidence that here women only undertake 
labour of a very light description, and that only occa- 
sionally, while on the continent (duchies of Mecklen- 
burg) women are employed three-fifths of the time of the 
men. It should however be recollected that in other Eu- 
ropean countries it is not so great a task for a woman to 
approach to an equality of exertion with a man as in 
England. “ Our labourers perform nearly one-third more 
work, and perform it better, than in any of the coun- 
tries of eastern Europe, excepting the Netherlands.” { 
But it is only necessary to observe what is constantly 
meeting the traveller’s eye to be fully sensible of the 
different circumstances under which women labour in 
the fields there and in England. In the neighbourhood 
of Vesoul, “ when the man has had a spell at the plough- 
handles, he gives them up to the woman: here were 
women at plough, women digging potatoes, and women 
spreading manure.”§ In Flanders are “ the largest 
and coarsest women I ever saw. In the barns in the 
villages I saw many of them threshing wheat ; but really 
they are persons apparently so well adapted to it that it 
is uot a striking spectacle.” || When on the road 
between Metz and Mezieres, “ a voice I took for that of 
a postilion to a courier, or some public conveyance, 
warned me to get to the side of the road. The vigorous 


bs Thomson’s ‘ Seasons: Hay-making, ‘ Summer;’ Reaping, 
Autumn.’ 
+ M. Von Thurnen, in Mr. Jacob’s Report on the Corn Trade, 
} Mr. Jacob’s Report. 
ae Cobbett’s ‘ Letters from France, 1825 
it A 
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“ ailles, donc!” and the not less vigorous cracking of 
the whip, came from a young woman not more than 
seventeen or eighteen years old, who trotted by me, 
being astride upon one of the wheel-horses of four fat 
little animals, that, two a-breast, were drawing a little 
light farmer’s waggon. She was riding on the horse 
without a saddle or saddle-cloth.”* This charioteer, for 
the traveller would not term her carter, was the daughter 
of a small farmer. “ Near Chatillon-sur-Indre,” says 
Mr. J. P. Cobbett, a brother of the above, “ I saw 
several women spreading dung with their hands, while 
others carried it upon their backs in baskets to the 
field.”’+ He further remark:—“ J cannot help observing 
a great difference between the men and women of 
France. Englishmen are certainly more grave than 
Frenchmen ; but I have been surprised to see the coun- 
tenances of the women so serious, vo full of anxiety and 
care.” The following is his description of the women 
belonging to the rural population of France :—* They 
are rouud-shouldered ; they walk with a step as heavy 
as that of the most awkward of our ploughboys; their 
faces are very much sun-burnt, and their features are so 
hard that they scarcely look like women ;” and he 
further alludes to “ the muscular form of their bare and 
brown arms” in proof of the hard labour which they 
undergo. This etiect of labour has often struck English 
tourists in France, being so different from the appearanse 
of women of the same class in England. Mrs. Stothard 
thought at first that the women of France were remark- 
able for their longevity. ‘“ Many females looked so 
wretchedly old and withered, their fuces so covered with 
deep and innumerable wrinkles, that I supposed some of 
them were at least ninety years. Curiosity induced me 
to inquire of several their ages ; when I found the eldest 
towhom I had spoken had not reached her seventieth 
year. I never saw such mi-erable decrepid-looking 
women in any part of England.” } 

The women of Normandy, it is said, have a good deal 
about them which answers to the sense of the word “tidy,” 
and they do not perform the heavy sort of work which 
devolves upon women in other parts of France, sowing 
being one of their most laborious tasks. 


Supply of Furs.—An idea is entertained by some per- 
sons eat the races of wild animals whose skins are an 
article of commerce will some day be extinct, owing to the 
rivalry of traders; and it may follow that furs will be so 
scarce as to be handed down from one generation to ano- 
ther by will, as was the case a few centuries ago. This 
however is an anticipation not likely tobe realized. The 
textile materials of dress, especially wool, are much superior 
in their quality, and, when in a manufactured state, form a 
better protection from the weather than at any previous 
period; and we are consequently past the age of wearing 
skins, which, in the history of costume, precedes the im- 
provement of manufactured fabrics. But if the extermina- 
tion of wild animals should nearly ens e, the supply of furs 
would not on that account cease, as a sufficient number 
of animals would be domesticated solely for the sake of their 
skins. This is already done to some extent in the north of 
Europe. Mr. Laing, in his interesting ‘ Notes on Norway,’ 
says—“ The fur or skin used for their winter pelisses by 
the ‘Fjelde’ people is really handsomer, although much 
cheaper, than that of the wolf or bear. It belongs to a par 
icular kind of dog, with a remarkably fine, soft, and glossy 
fur. These dogs are bred for the sake of their skins; and 
it appears to me that many of the best of the dark brown 
or black muffs and tippets of our English ladies are merely 
well-selected skins of these Fjelde dogs. A pelisse of 
sueh fur costs about 3/. 9s., while that of wolf-skin costs 


from 72. 10s. to 92, 10s.” 





* J. M. Cobbett’s ‘ Letters from France,’ 1825. 
+ © Ride of Eight Hundred Miles in France? 
{ ‘ Letters written during a Lour in Normandy, “S 
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Tuts noble picture is Barry’s best production. He has 
identified .himself with’ it,- having introduced his own 
portrait inthe character of the celebrated Grecian painter 
Timanthes, “ holding in his hand a picture of the Cyclops 
and Satyrs, as related by ancient writers.”. Our outline 
will give a general idea of the epee which is 42 feet 
long; and the most remarkable group of figures in it, 
that representing Diagoras (to whom’ Pindar. inscribed 
one of ‘his: most beautiful Olympic ‘odes) borne onthe 
_ shoulders of his sons, is shown in the accompanying wood- 
cut. The other-great group will be given in a subsequent 
number. a i ; 
The series of pictures is intended to illustrate an idea ; 
and’ the’ ideal is therefore essentially involved in’ the 
construction of the pictures." Of the first and second in 
the series we have already given illustrative notices ; and 
the reader will have remarked that the very attempt to 
depict such an idea is open to objections and difficulties, 
which perhaps the finest genius could not obviate or 
overcome. In criticism on such a subject, we must look 
more at what the artist has achieved than what he has 
been unable to do.‘ But as the idea which Barry has 
sought*to illustrate’ is ‘but another mode of expressing 
the progress of man’ if civilization, which again is but 
another word for that ‘combination of causes which tends 
to clevate the race in_ intellectual and moral being, we 
have a night to expect that the pictorial allegories of the 
artist.. should embody some .great truths in history. 
Accordiigly there are two strictly historical pictures in 
the series—the one before ‘us, and: the fifth in number, 
which represents the Society for the ‘Encouragement of 
Arts and Manufactures distributing *their annual prizes. 
The latter is appropriate enough both to’ the sefies and 
to the locality Me the pictures (the great room of the 
Society), but in relation to a pictorial history of civiliza- 
t.un it is a mere.episode. *, The present picture, however, 
completely satisfies the mind ‘as a historical painting. It 
embodies one of the greatest facts in the history of man. 
It shadows forth a state of things that once existed, 
whose influence has never ceased to operate on the race. 
We see proclaimed to the eye the truth which redeems 
History from being a r and barren study, a mere 
record of all the follies and crimes of the generations 
that have passed away. Nothing that civilization has 
done for man has been lost; its work has never either 
retrograded or stood still. We may think its progress 


slow and fluctuating—but it is not the less certain and 
sure. Society lives, and expands from age to age, 
though individuals die perpetually, and disease, evil 





passions, and war have been continually weeding out 
the old, the young, and the middle-aged. So, in like 
manner,: the work of civilization has been , continually 
going on, in spite of all the changes in its organized 
forms, and in spite of the ruin of individual monuments 
of intellect and art.. The spirit of Grecian literature 
and art passed into Rome ; from Rome it has descended 
to us; and now it fills. all the scholarship of Europe. 
But even if it were confined to England, it would be dif- 
fused a thousand fold... For though some sudden con- 
vulsion of nature were to sink our island to the bottom 
of the sea, still Grecian literature and art, speaking 
through:the medium of our own, and using our mother- 
tongue, would be heard over half the globe, carrying on 
the work of the civilization of the world. 
-, The object of the artist in the “ Victors at Olympia ” 
is not to present us merely with a historical picture, so 
as to be tied down to unity of time and subject. It is 
rather to express generally what Greece has done for the 
human ‘race. Yet, in selecting his materials, he has 
managed them with the hand of a master. There is in 
the picture a unity both of time and place. It is the 
age of Pericles—the brillant era of Greeian glory. The 
lace is the Stadium of Olympia, where all Greece may 
be supposed to be gathered together. 

“ As for the games of Greece,” says Pausanias, “ this 
is what I. have learned concerning them from some Ele- 
ans, who appeared to me profoundly skilled in the study 
of antiquity. According to them Saturn is the first who 
reigned in Heaven, and in the Golden Age he had a tem- 
ple at Olympia. | Jupiter being born, Rhea, his mother, 
committed the education of him to the Dactyli of Mount 
Ida. These Dactyli came afterwards from Crete to 
Elis, for “Mount Ida is in Crete. They were five bro- 
thers, of whom Hercules was the eldest. He proposed 
to his brothers a running match, whereof the prize was 
to be a crown of olive, for the olive was then so common 
that they took the leaves of it te strew the ground, and 
to sleep upon. Hercules was the first who brought that 
tree into Greece from among the Hyperboreans. It was 
therefore Hercules of Ida who had the honour of inventing 
these games, and gave them the name of Olympian ; and 
because they were five brothers, he would have these 
games celebrated every fifth year. Others allege that 
Jupiter, having triumphed over the ‘Titans, instituted 
these games himself, wherein Apollo signalised his ad- 
dress, and won the prize of the race from Mercury, and 
that of boxing from Mars.” 

Such were the notions which the Greeks themselves 
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entertained respecting the origin of these celebrated 

ames. ‘They appear to have been established in very 
early times, as far back as about 1104 z.c., but they 
were not regularly celebrated till after 776 3.c. From 
that time the games served as an era to all Greece, 
reckoning by Olympiads. The celebration of the games 
drew a prodigious concourse of people to the place ; and 
the reverence with which, the festival was regarded was 
extended to the country in which it took place, the dis- 
tricts in the neighbourhood of the cities of Olympia and 
Elis being always free from the ravages of war as long as 
the games maintained their respectability. They were 
celebrated about the time of the Summer solstice, and 
lasted five days. As they were consecrated to Jupiter, 
and made part of the Grecian religious ceremonies, the 
first day was destined for the sacrifices; the other four 
to the combats, races on foot, on horse, and with cha- 
riots, &c. 

The place where the games were celebrated was called 
the Stadium, near the city of Elis and the river Alpheus; 
it was inclosed with walls. Here also was the far-famed 
temple of the Olympian Jupiter, in the sacred grove called 
Altis, which contained chapels and altars dedicated to 
the gods, and statues of those who had obtained prizes in 
the games. The reader will find, in the second volume 
of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ a conjectural view of the sta- 
tue of the Olympian Jupiter, the work of Phidias, and 


one of his friends 1s grasping his right hand, and sup 
posed to be making the celebrated speech recorded on 
this occasion, ‘ Now, Diagoras, die, for thou canst not be 
made a god.” ste sae age 

“ The climax of this domestic felicity is well pointed out 
by a child holding the arm of one of the victors, and 
looking up with joy in his countenance at the honours 
conferred on his grandfather. Near this beautiful group 
are seen a number of persons, the chief of whom repre- 
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the admiration of all Greece. The following 1s the de- 
scription of Barry’s picture :— 

“The artist has chosen that point of time when the 
victors in the several games are passing in procession be- 
fore the Hellanodics, or Judges, where they are crowned 
with olive in the presence of all the Grecians. At the 
right-hand corner of the piece the three Judges are seated 
on a throne, ornamented with medallions of Solon, Ly- 
curgus, and other legislators, and with trophies of the 
victories of Salamis, Marathon, and Thermopylae. 
Near the foot of the throne is a table, at which the scribe 
appears writing in the Olympic records of noble deeds 
the name, family, and country of the conqueror ; near 
this table a victor in the foot-race, having already re- 
ceived a branch of palm, which he holds in his hand, is 
crowned by an inferior Hellanodic ; next him is a foot- 
racer, who ran armed with a helmet, spear, and shield. 
Close following is seen a manly group, formed of two 
athletic figures bearing on their shoulders their aged 
father ; one of these represents a Pancratiast, the other 
the victor at the Cestus. The old man is Diagoras of 
Rhodes, who having in his youth been celebrated for his 
victories in the games, has, in his advanced age, 
the additional felicity of enjoying the fruits of the 
virtuous education he had given his sons, amidst the 
acclamations of the people of Greece ; some of whom 
are strewing flowers around the old man’s head, while 





sents Pericles, speaking to Cimon. Socrates, Euripides, 
and Sophocles, are earnestly attending to what is said 
by Pericles, whilst the gpa es bu iffoon Aristophanes as 
ridiculously laughing, and pointing to the deformity of 
the cranium of the speaker, which was unusually long. 
The painter has, in the person of Pericles, introduced the 
likeness of the Earl of Chatham. Next. appears in the 
front of the picture, a horse-racer-; and, close to him, a 
chariot drawn by four horses, on which is represented, in 
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Basso relievo, the triumph of Minerva over Neptune, 
emblematical of the advantages of peace. In the chariot 
is Hiero of Syracuse ; and round the chariot are several 
persons with musical instruments, accompanied by many 
youths, forming a chorus, which is led by Pindar sing- 
ing one of his odes, which he accompanies with his lyre. 

“ As at one end of the picture there is represented a 
statue of Minerva, so at the other is that of Hercules 
trampling on Envy; which are comprehensive exemplars 
of that strength of body and strength of mind which 
were the great objects of Grecian education. Sitting on 
the base of the statue of Hercules, the artist has intro- 
duced his own portrait in the character of Timanthes, 
holding in his hand a picture of the Cyclops and Satyrs, 
as related by antient writers. 

“ Behind the Stadium, at a distance, is a view of the 
beautiful Grecian temple of Jupiter Olympus in the 
Altis, the town of Elis, and the river Alpheus, as truly 
characteristic of the spot on which the ceremony that 
forms the subject of the picture may be supposed to have 
been performed.” 

The “ malignant buffoon ridiculously laughing,” is a 
head represented as peering over the shoulder of the 
figure with outstretched arm, intended as Pericles. It 
would be as well to blot out from the printed description 
of the pictures this now exploded and stupid calumny 
against the Comic Muse of Athens. True, Aristophanes 
assaulted the sophists in the person of Socrates, whom he 
misrepresented as being himself a sophist. But if, in at- 
tacking Socrates, he abetted public clamour and prejudice, 
he also lashed with keen wit and fearlessness the follies 
and vices of the Athenians in general. 

The pictures of the domestic manners of the Athenians 
given by Aristophanes disclose a fact which is to us full 
of warning and instruction. In spite of all their ele- 
ganceand refinement, the Greeks were a wee depraved 
people. They possessed the materials for building up a 
uational existence more durable than all their monuments 
and works of art; but the seeds of death were thickly 
‘own throughout their wational and domestic polity. The 
Elgin marbles, mutilated and broken fragments as they 
are, still furnish exquisite models of form and pratt 
and are moulding all our notions of art. But even while 
the spirit of Phidias seems to proclaim triumphantly that 
intellectis an imperishable thing, does not also a mourn- 
ful voice sound out from these ruins of art, warning us 
against dedicating genius, with all its humanizing influ- 
ences, to a less noble purpose than the moral and intel- 
lectual improvement of man? The book, the picture, and 
the print are assisting in working out that great work to 
which Phidias lent all the magic of his power. But it 
was the fate of Phidias to exhaust the resources of his 
intellect in ministering to the pride of a corrupted people, 
and in adorning the pomps of a worship adverse to all 
the better and anent interests of the race. Be it 
ours, in the light of experience, by the aid of a larger 
knowledge, and under the guidance of a pure and spirited 
faith, to show that art has a high destiny in civilization. 
This was one of the objects which Barry proposed to 
himself in painting the series of pictures we are now 
considering : let honour, therefore, rest on his memory. 


ERASMUS IN ENGLAND.—No. IV. 
(Continued from No. 382.) 


In a letter to Pace, dated Louvain, 1517, Erasmus 
continues to ring the changes in praise of Britain. 
He congratulates Pace on having such a king, and the 
king on having such a Pace, and England on having 
them both. He wishes he could pass his whole life 
among the English, where, under the favour of princes, 
literature and morals flourish, hypocritical sanctity and 
skin-deep learning are either not known or held in con- 
tempt. He laments the death of Grocyn, but foresees 
that in the room of one a host will spring up. He thanks 








Pace for his continued services to him in his editorial 
business, but wishes he could turn over his New Testa- 
ment to some other editor, on account of the opposition it 
meets with, and the personal hostilities in which it has 
involved him. 

His letters from the Continent in 1518, give cata- 
logues of the English courtiers ; and they appear to great 
advantage under his panegyric. Pace he describes as 
indescribable, from his universal popularity, and the 
high fayour in which he stands with the most humane 
king and the incomparable cardinal. ‘“ You know what 
a horror I entertain of the courts of princes; a life, in 
my estimation, of mere splendid misery, under the mask 
of happiness; and yet im such a court as that I could 
well be content to be a sojourner, if my youth were to 
come over again. Among all the accomplished persons 
of the age, the king has the most taste for good books. 
The queen, the wonder of her sex, is devoted to letters, 
and as eminent for piety as learning: classical attain- 
ments and practical wisdom are the two passports to 
royal encouragement. Thomas Linacer is physician to 
the household: I need not enlarge on his character ; his 
published works are his encomium. Cuthbert Tunstall 
is secretary ; a post of the highest dignity, hekl by a 
man who is a world of all perfection within himself. 
William Montjoy is at the head of the queen’s house- 
hold. John Colet is principal preacher at the Chapel 
Royal. Thomas More is a privy-councillor, the favourite 
both of the Muses and the Graces, to set forth whose 
merits would as much require an Apelles, as to paint 
Alexander the Great or Achilles.” In another letter he 
represents More as a pattern of the true friend; and 
bears testimony to his agreeable qualities as a member of 
society ; to the exuberant cheerfulness of his spirit, which 
could give animation to the dullest subject, and conquer 
the gloom of the most melancholy temperament. The 
comedies which he wrote when a young man, and his own 
performance in them, are noted, as well as his epigram- 
matic effusions and various sallies of wit. Contrasted 
with all this are his statesmanlike dignity, his pa- 
tronage of the poor and — his _ philosophical 
theories, his management of the royal mind, alternately 
by the wisdom of the counsellor and the facetiousness of 
the companion. 

It has been said to have been delightful to witness the 
wit-combats between Ben Jonson and Shakspeare. A si- 
milar delight must much earlier have been felt, by those 
who were present at the encounters between More and 
Erasmus. ‘Their meeting without introduction at the 
lord mayor’s table illustrates the vein of humour in them 
both. They had been long known to each other by epis- 
tolary correspondence. One of Erasmus’s objects in one 
of his journeys to England was to become personally ac- 
quainted with his friend. But it was contrived by their 
host that they should not be introduced, but find each 
other out. They engaged in an argument at dinner. 
Erasmus felt himself pressed by his opponeat’s playful 
sarcasm, and exclaimed, “ You are More, for you can be 
no one else :”” and More retorted, “ If you are not Eras- 
mus, you must be the devil.” 

In a letter to Sir Henry Guilford, of May, 1519, he 
enters on the state of learning in England among the 
laity, as contrasted with the common herd of clergy. 
“ What wonderful changes in human affairs! Formerly 
all zeal for literature was confined to the professors of re- 
ligion ; now the generality of them devote themselves to 
gluttony, luxury, or the accumulation of money ; the love 
of learning has devolved on temporal princes and the 
nobles in the service of the court. What school or mo- 
nastery produces so many patterns of probity and scho- 
larship as the circle to which you belong? Ought not 
we ecclesiastics to be ashamed of ourselves? The ban- 

uets of priests and divines are soaking ones; the jokes 
that fly about are scurrilous ones ; the noise is not the 
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sober noise of philosophical argument or devout zeai : but | leisure to trouble myself about such matters, but I am 
at princely tables, after the king’s example, topics of | partial to a country in which I have been received with 


theology or profane wisdom are modestly discussed. I 


used to dread the atmosphere of courts; but if weak 


health and the pressure of old age stood not in my way, 
I would fain tet up my rest in such a court as that, with all 
my household furniture about me, the inventory of which 
contains, exclusively, sundry quires of scribbled papers.” 

In a letter written in the next month to a correspond- 
ent abroad, Erasmus gives a lengthened detail of Colet’s 
life, and of some persecutions brought on him by reli- 
gious zeal, which involved him in disputes with the Bishop 
of London—* a superstitious and impracticable Scotist, 
and of course in hisown estimation a demigod.”? Charges 
were laid against him before the archbishop, one article 
of which was, that he had taught that images were not 
to be worshipped ; another, that though Dean of St. Paul’s, 
he had abridged the hospitality enjoined by the apostle : 
that in two senses he had interpreted the text, “ Feed my 
sheep,” in an orthodox manner, feeding by exemplary 
life and sound doctrine; but that, in a third case, he had 
heretically argued, that the apostles being poor, they 
could not be required to feed their disciples with carnal 
food, and that, therefore, the supplies of the Chapter 
kitchen were pared down to very scanty allowances. A 
third charge was, that he had preached against the old 
English practice of reading the sermon ; and thereby had 
obliquely reflected on his own bishop, whose advanced 
age had compelled him to adopt that mode of delivery. 
The archbishop knew Colet’s merit, and protected him. 
The bishop then endeavoured to embroil him with the 
court, for saying in a sermon that the most unjust peace 
was preferable to the most just war, at a time when the 
country was at war with France ; but the king knew the 
private motives of the good bishop and exhorted him to 
go on in his own course ; at the same time cautioning him 
against preaching so as to discourage the soldiery. 

In a letter to Wolsey’s physician, he expresses his sur- 
prise and sorrow that Britain is constantly visited by the 
plague, and by that sweating-sickness peculiar to the 
island. In tracing the causes of this calamity, he cen- 
sures the English style of building, and the uncleanly 
habits of the people. “In the first place, they pay no 
regard to the aspect of their doors and windows: next, their 
ruoms are so constructed as to admit no thorough draft : 
then, many of the windows are glazed, to admit the light 
but shut out the wind ; notwithstanding which, the air 
makes its way through chinks in the wall, and when it has 
ounce got in, not being able to get out again, ripens into 
pestilence. The floors are mostly of clay, and strewed 
with rushes ; fresh rushes are periodically laid over them, 
but the old ones remain as a foundation for perhaps 
twenty years together ; and these successive layers form a 
deposit of spitting, slops of beer, fragments of meat and 
fish bones, and other filth not to be named among well- 
bred people. On every change of weather, a certain 
vapour is exhaled, which in my humble opinion cannot be 
healthy. Add to this, that England is not only sur- 
rounded by the sea, but marshy in many places. Then 
the common people have a marvellous taste for salted 
meats. I will venture to say that the island would be 
much more healthy if the flooring of rushes were discon- 
tinued, and chambers so built as to have two or three 
sides exposed to the outward air, with glass windows so 
constructed as to stand open from top to bottom; and 
when closed, to be closed effectually, without any holes in 
the wall to admit air unwholesomely,—for air should be 
admitted or shut out, according to the state of the weather. 
Betore I was thirty years old, if I slept in a room which 
had been shut up for some months without ventilation, I 
Was immediately attacked with fever. It would contri- 


bute to health if people eat and drank less, and lived on 
fresh rather than salt meat. 
ept a little cleaner. 


The roads would bear to be 
You will laugh at me for having 


hospitality, and I woald end my days in it if I might.” 
| Ina letter to Erasmus, of August, 1520, More lanients 
| the death of so many of their best friends in Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London, and the illness of others within 
the last few days ; among the rest, the death of Andreas 
| Ammonius, a continental scholar established in England 
by Montjoy. “He seemed proof against contagion by 
the abstemiousness of his habits. The plague generally 
ran through whole families ; and but a few hours before 
he died, he had been exulting in the escape of all his 
household. It is the character of this disorder, that it 
kills the first day or not at all. My wife, my children, 
and myself, are hitherto untouched ; the rest of my es- 
tablishment had it and have recovered. I can tell you 
this, that you may as well be in the heat of a battle as in 
this town. The plague has followed me from Calais 
hither ; but we must abide by whatever Providence de- 
signs for us. I have made up my mind for all events, 
let them turn out as they may.” 

In a very long letter of Melancthon to Erasmus, dated 
December, 1524, on the subject of the subsisting religious 
controversy, Melancthon thus distinguishes between the 
Germans and Britons :—“ The good faith and sincerity 
of the Germans is loudly and universally proclaimed ; 
the Britons are not quite so well spoken of in that parti- 
cular; but it has been my fate, on the contrary, to have 
found my most faithful friends in Britain, and some very 
much the reverse in Germany. But after all, national 
character is not to be fixed down by individual in- 
stances.” 


ALPHABETS FOR THE BLIND. 


In No. 289 (volume for 1836) of the ‘ Penny Maga- 
zine,” a communication was inserted from a correspon- 
dent on the important subject of the instruction of the 
Blind. To this communication a few remarks were 
appended, which drew another communication from our 
correspondent, containing observations characterized by 
moderation and good sense, and evidently resulting from 
a practical acquaintance with the subject. As, however, 
there were controversial topics involved, and as it did not 
appear that the ‘ Penny Magazine’ could be of service to 
what may still be considered as only in an experimental 
state, the communication was laid aside. Another cor- 
respondent has sent a communication on the comparative 
merits of the common embossed alphabet, and Mr. 
Lucas’s (of Bristol) stenographic alphabet. He writes 
| warmly on a subject in which, above many, men may be 
expected to “ agree to differ ;” for it is to be presumed 
that the common object of all the friends of the blind is 
not to advance one mode of instruction, merely as such, 
above another, but to find out that. mode which general 
consent shall agree to consider as, the most efficacious in 
restoring to the blind the advantages of which the want 
of sight deprives them. 

Our correspondent affirms that Mr. Lucas’s steno- 
graphic alphabet is far superior to the common Roman 
one ; and he complains that the friends of the latter are 
trying to discredit the former. We leave our readers to 
judge respecting the first assertion, by comparing the 
two alphabets, which are given below. Men who have 
considered them both differ in opinion respecting them ; 
and we, who have no practical acquaintance with the 
subject, cannot presume to decide. That the sense of 
touch is en impaired by frequent contact with 
minute objects, is an argument which certainly tells in 
favour of having an alphabet as simple in its outline as 
it can be formed. But then the objection to the steno- 
graphic alphabet, that it tends to “dissociate the blind 
trom the seeing,”’ is more weighty than our correspondent 
gives it credit for. He says that the boys of the Ba:ket- 
making Asylum in Bristol, are taught the common 
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alphabet, and that several have been “for months 

groping after it in vain;” while Mr. Lucas’s steno- 

graphic alphabet, which is composed partly from Byron’s 

symbols, can be learned by one day’s application, and that 
Auston’s ALPHABET. 


ABCDEFGH I 


Lvucas’s ALpraset. 
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the seeing can learn it in a much shorter s 
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Condiments in Food.—It is not enough that a sufficient 
quantity of one or more of the nutritive principles be 
swallowed." The function of digestion must be called into 
action to enable the crude materials to be assimilated. This 
is partly excited by the mere presence of a substance in the 
stomach, but more effectually when that substance is in 
itself of a stimulating quality, or is accompanied by certain 
accessories either added during the preparation of the food 
or at meal-times: Such accessories are termed condiments, 
which either: make. the. food. more grateful, or exercise a 
beneficial influence over the stomach during the process of 
digestion. The desire to eat is rarely so great when insipid 
food is offered to an’ itidiyidual as when savoury viands are 
presented. The. very odour.or aroma of these excites. 
the salivary glands’ to. mofe’ abundant secretion of saliva, 
which is a’ preparation for ‘ the’ digestion of the: food 
about to be ee ae “the ‘mete application of heat 
in the process of cooking develops an arema from many 
substances which were previously devoid .of it, either, by 
altering the chemical composition of the material, or by. 
volatilizing a principle latent,in the substance, yet many 
adventitious articles are used. to assist in increasing or mo- 
difying this odour, or to correct certain qualities in parti- 
cular kinds of food which are either disagreeable or inju- 
rious. Respecting the most common of these afew words 
may be allowed. That condiment which is of most uni- 
versal requirement and utility iss. _ or chloride of sodium. 
It is the only one which is indispe, sable. for not only does 
it exist in the milk which forms the earliest nutriment of 
the infant, but at all subsequent periods of life it is needed. 
Independently of the part which this compound performs in 
the stomach during digestion, it is still further serviceable 
in the blood, and more so in,the blood of man than of any 
other being, as Berzelius has remarked that the blood of 
man contains three times more hydrochlorates than that of 
the ox. Besides, the use of salt greatly: benefits the ali- 
mentary canal, and hinders the generation of , worms. 
It is one of the most ready means of rendering in- 
sipid food acceptable to the palate, as is noticed in one of" 
the earliest compositions which -have come down to us. 
* Can that which is unsayoury be eaten without salt?” (Job, 
vi. 6.) Perhaps the next most important condiment is 
vinegar, which, like most vegetable acids, when taken in 
moderation, greatly assists in promoting the digestion of 
young meats of a gelatinous kind, such as-veal. Mustard 
and peppers of different kinds dre also useful, and more so 
in warm than cold countries, as they rouse the languid 
stomach, and enable it to effect the digestion of the food. 
Hot pickles, from containing vinegar at the same time, 
are ofien advantageous when used in moderation, but the 
abuse of such articles produces many serious effects, particu- 
larly obstruction of the liver, with its long train of disorders. 
The use of spices and aromatic agents not only renders the 
food more pleasant, but enables the stomach to bear a larger 
quantity. Hence they are too often made the means of 
leading the gourmand to be guilty of excess; and that cook 
is often most prized who can most cunningly minister to 
the pered appetite. This is perverting cookery, a 
i t and commendable art, from its legitimate end. 
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Condition of the Laplanders.—The eondition of the wan- 
dering Laplander forms a singular union of real wealth 
with real poverty. To support a family in the “ Fjelde,” a 
flock of from three to four hundred reindeer is necessary. 
He who possesses only from one to three hundred, must 
depend for subsistence partly on fishing in the lakes and 
shooting, or must betake’ himself to the coast, or to hus- 
bandry in a fixed situation. The value ofa reindeer is 
about one-third of that of a cow: it sells-for three or four 
dollars,* anda cow from nine to twelve; and the meat, 
skin, and horns of the one sell as readily as those of the 
other.. A flock of 400 reindeer, the minitaum which can 
‘support a family, supposing one-fourth of the number to be 
full grown, and the other 300 to be worth only one-third of 
their value, must altogether be equal to a capital of 600 
et the yearly produce of 
this capital, which is greater than the value of all the pro- 
perty possessed by three or four families of the working 
class.in a civilized community, and with which they would 
be far removed from want, is insufficient to support a Lap- 
lander, even in the state of extreme privdtion in which he 
habitually lives. ‘This is a’striking instance of the real ex- 
pense of living mm that natural state, as it’ has been called, 
or rather that barbarous‘one, in ‘which man consumes what 
he produces, and‘ lives ‘independent of the arts of civilized 
life, its tastes, and enjoyments., The Laplander uses no- 
thing which he does not make for himself, except the iron 
pot for dressing his victuals, and the piece of coarse cloth 
which forms his tent. He consumes nothing but what his 
reindeer yield him ; his occasional excess in brandy, and his 
use of tobacco, are not ordinary indulgences. Yet without 
the tastes, habits, and gratifications of civilized life, or any 
of its expenses, the Laplander, with the above capital, is in 
poverty, and destitute of an assured subsistence. This shows 
the real expense of that half-savage life which, from the ac- 
counts of emigrants and travellers in America, we are apt 
to suppese is the least costly of any, because it has neither 
comforts nor luxuries to pay for, and produces what it con- 
sumes. The Laplander’s condition is the beau-idéal of that 
sort of life. Five shillings would undoubtedly purchase all 
that he uses in a year of those articles which are not indis- 

nsably necessary for existence; yet a capital which, with 
their own labour, would maintain three families in the en- 
joyment-of the comforts and decencies of civilized life, ac- 
cording to their station, does not keep him from positive 
want. The Laplander, who possesses a thousand or more 
reindeer, and who is consequently a man of considerable 
property, lives in the same way as the poorest, enjoys no 
more of the luxuries of life, and has no higher tastes or 
habits to gratify. It is said that very considerable portions 
of the silver currency of the country are lost, in consequence 
of this class of Laplanders: hoarding from generation to ge- 
neration all the money they obtain by the sale of their sur- 
plus produce ; and that the spot in the “ Fjelde” where the 
treasure is buried often cannot be discovered by the heirs. 
—Laing’s Journal of a Residence in Norway. 

* The dollar is valued at 3s. 10d, 
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then the seeing have to learn it, which is not the case with 
the other. We can only leave the public to judge 
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